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Entrepreneurship and Economic 
Development in the Philippines 


BY FRANK H. GOLAY 


) te PHILIPPINE PEOPLE, for better or for worse, have 

made a relatively unambiguous decision to organize 
their economy on the basis of private initiative. Central 
to any analysis of Philippine economic development is 
the fact that the Philippine economy is essentially an 
enterprise economy in which economic activity by the 
individual is rewarded liberally. This is not to say that 
competition is a dominant feature of such an economy, 
but to stress the role of individualism in organization 
of production. The entrepreneurial-type of economy is 
largely a legacy of American colonial rule, but during 
the past decade and a half of Philippine independence, 
evidence has steadily accumulated that the Filipinos 
intend to retain the essential features of this type of 
economic organization. Consequently, economic growth 
in the Philippines will be critically dependent upon the 
quality and quantity of entrepreneurship. A significant 
number of individuals must emerge in response to entre- 
preneurial incentives—individuals motivated to produce 
rather than to consume. Only if adequate entrepreneur- 
ship appears is such an economy likely to produce eco- 
nomic growth sufficiently rapid to offset the social ten- 
sions inherent in the gross inequalities on which such 
a system is based. 

The Philippine economy has sustained rapid expan- 
sion throughout the post-war period. Prewar levels of 
aggregate output were regained by the end of 1950 and 
the following years have witnessed steady progress. Post- 
war Philippine economic growth has shown remarkable 
stability in the face of moderate export price fluctua- 
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tions and the traditional dependence of the Philippine 
economy on primary production and trade has been 
rapidly reduced. The period following 1950 has been 
one of stability in Philippine price indexes and the 
growth in real product probably has corresponded close- 
ly to growth in money income. In the eight years follow- 
ing 1950, national income increased by approximately 
56 percent (from 5.9 to 9.2 billion pesos). Estimated 
per capita income rose from 297 pesos in 1950 to 400 
pesos in 1958, an increase of 35 percent. By these tests, 
the Philippine economy has performed remarkably well. 
Moreover, economic expansion in the postwar period 
has been widely distributed. In the eight years following 
1950, income generated in agriculture, forestry and 
fisheries increased by 859 million pesos (34 percent). 
The increase in physical volume of agricultural pro- 
duction was somewhat greater than the expansion in 
income originating in agriculture because of declines in 
prices of agricultural commodities. In the eight years 
following 1950, agricultural production in real terms 
expanded by 51 percent. 
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The largest absolute and relative increase in income 
occurred in the manufacturing sector which increased 
by 972 million pesos to 1.5 billion pesos, an increase of 
194 percent. To some extent, the increase in manufac- 
turing output was accounted for by increases in prices 
under the impact of high levels of protection, the in- 
crease in the physical index of manufacturing output 
being somewhat more modest, amounting to 138 per- 
cent, or 15 percent annually, The contribution of manu- 
facturing to national income virtually doubled in the 
eight years following 1950 (from 8.5 to 16.0 percent). 
Of value added by manufacturing in 1958, 93 percent 
came from manufactures for the domestic market, while 
processing of sugar and other export products accounted 
for the remainder. 

What factors explain the rapid economic expansion? 
What are the distinguishing features of this growth 
process? First, we must consider the possibility that the 
growth is partly fictitious. In this connection, it is quite 
true that the use of social accounts lends an aura of 
precision that is unwarranted and also unnecessary. 
Social accounts are of necessity obtained by partial 
sampling and in part represent extrapolation from in- 
formed guesses. However, when used as orders of mag- 
nitude to obtain impressions of rates of change, they 
are probably sufficiently reliable. Preparation of Philip- 
pine national accounts has been closely supervised by 
various United Nations missions and agencies and there 
is general agreement that their quality and reliability 
are high among those of “less developed countries.” 

Second, there is the possibility that postwar Philip- 
pine economic development is explained by accumula- 
tion of capital. However, gross domestic investment 
during the eight years following 1950 is estimated to 
total 6.3 billion pesos or 10.3 percent of national in- 
come. Depreciation is estimated at 3.4 billion pesos 
leaving annual net investment at approximately 5 per- 
cent of national income. Our knowledge of the capital 
requirements of progressive economies, strongly sup- 
ports the conclusion that postwar levels of capital forma- 
tion in the Philippines are hardly adequate to explain 
the rapid economic growth which has been sustained. 

Third, the economic expansion might be explained by 
levels of government economic activity and capital for- 
mation. During the ten fiscal years ending June 30, 
1958, government expenditures totaled 7.7 billion pesos 
or 10.5 percent of national income for the ten calendar 
years ending December 31, 1958. In recent years gross 
government investment has tended to increase slightly 
as a ratio of total expenditures but at present it amounts 
to less than two percent of national income. 

Finally, is postwar Philippine economic expansion the 
result of a massive inflow of outside capital, private and 
public? Again, the statistical evidence strongly supports 
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a contrary view. Official Philippine balance of payments 
estimates for the eight years following 1950 indicate 
a total capital inflow of 1.3 billion pesos, of which al- 
most half was private capital. This inflow accounted for 
one fifth of estimated gross domestic investment and 
approximately two percent of national income over this 
period. Admittedly capital formation—particularly if 
the concept of capital is broadened to include intangible 
resource accumulation—has made a major contribution 
to growth, but the observer who considers only the in- 
cremental capital-output ratio, will overlook the most 
significant relationship in the Philippine growth process. 

By such a process of elimination we are led to look 
for evidence of rapid change in the “will to economize”? 
as the proximate cause of the rapid postwar economic 
expansion. Evidence of intensification of the will to 
economize is just as widely distributed as is the struc- 
ture of expansion. Voluntary internal migration and 
colonization are proceeding rapidly and the growth of 
agricultural output is largely a process of expanding 
area under cultivation rather than increases in yields. 
Establishment of Philippine autonomy over commercial 
policy by exchange and import controls has permitted 
an intensification of incentives for Filipinos to engage 
in commercial activity and the postwar period has seen 
rapid emergence of Filipino entrepreneurship in this 
area. Similarly, rapid urbanization and expansion in 
educational facilities and opportunities are manifesta- 
tions of restlessness in a society straining against tra- 
ditional institutions and patterns of behavior. 

Individualism and entrepreneurship might profitably 
be studied in any sector of the Philippine economy. In 
this article I have chosen to examine this phenomenon 
in the manufacturing sector for obvious reasons. First, 
industrialization is probably an inevitable concomitant 
of Philippine economic development. Manufacturing 
contains the seeds of the very real “external economies” 

functional specialization at the level of the firm, the 
diffusion of technical skills and attitudes, and full utili- 
zation of social investment—which have contributed so 
materially to economic growth in the past. Second, 
manufacturing has been the leading postwar growth 
sector. Third, the incentives demanded for manufactur- 
ing activity are more intense and the entrepreneurial 
response more spectacular than elsewhere. 

During the two decades following establishment of the 
Commonwealth in 1935, the Philippine government 
created and operated a wide range of manufacturing 
and industrial enterprises. By the early 1950’s it was 
operating railroads, hotels, electric power, gas, and water 
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works as well as producing coal, cement, fertilizer, steel, 
textiles, yarns, and operating a shipyard and engineering 
shops. In addition the government had investments in 
firms manufacturing incandescent bulbs and fluorescent 
tubes, pulp and paper, a “national” domestic and inter- 
national airline, and owned three ocean-going vessels. 
Finally, through a government-owned holding company 
it was, or had been, engaged in production of nails, 
lumber, footwear, sugar, textiles and yarns, food pre- 
serving and packaging, and warehousing. 

Among the manufacturing enterprises established by 
the government there are “prestige” investments, in- 
cluding a shipyard and small electric-arc steel mill pres- 
ently operating with heavy subsidies. Second, there are 
limited equity investments of the government in quasi- 
public enterprises, including manufacture of incandes- 
cent bulbs and fluorescent tubes and a small experi- 
mental paper mill; these investments are not economi- 
cally significant in total Philippine industrialization. 
Finally, there is the extensive list of manufactures in 
which the government has participated as capitalist and 
entrepreneur. Operating at present are the Cebu Port- 
land Cement Co., the Maria Cristina fertilizer plant 
and the textile mills of the National Development Com- 
pany. The remaining enterprises have lapsed into in- 
activity, essentially by a process of consuming their as- 
sets. In spite of well-publicized attempts to transfer the 
directly productive enterprises of the government to 
private ownership, few potential entrepreneurs willing 
to take over such enterprises on terms agreeable to the 
government and the entrepreneur have appeared. 

While the extensive list of manufacturing activities 
indicates a persistent faith in the capacity of the Philip- 
pine government to participate directly in industrializa- 
tion, it must be recognized that corruption, nepotism 
and mismanagement of government manufacturing en- 
terprises ultimately produced such deep disillusionment 
that this policy has become dormant. In 1954, a candid 
self-appraisal of government participation in directly 
productive activity? concluded that “. . . the high in- 
cidence of political considerations and the ‘padrino’ 
system in the appointment, promotion and tenure of 
office of officials and employees . . . is the root cause 
of abuses and heavy losses and waste of public funds 
and property and contributes to the loss of people’s 
faith in government corporations.” 

Paid-in capital plus loans by government banks to 
the National Development Company (the holding com- 
pany for directly productive enterprises of the govern- 
ment) totaled 54.3 million pesos while net worth at the 
end of 1953, amounted to only 34.5 million pesos. “Na- 





2 Republic of the Philippines, Office of Economic Coordina- 
tion, Report on Government Corporations in the OEC Group 
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tional Development Company annual obligations on 
account of interest amount to 1.2 million pesos, and for 
amortization, 2.5 million pesos. The Company is sad- 
died with considerable investments which do not even 
earn enough profits to cover administrative expenses. 
The financial structure of the NDC is in extremely 
precarious situation. NDC is hardened with large over- 
head and ineffective management.””* 


The overwhelming part of the growth of the manu- 
facturing sector in the postwar period—a period char- 
acterized by persistent, but inept attempts on the part 
of the government to provide manufacturing entre- 
preneurship—has been accounted for by the growth of 
private enterprise in manufacturing. A proper under- 
standing of this growth process turns on recognition of 
the intensity of entrepreneurial incentives established 
under the so-called “new and necessary industries” pol- 
icy. These incentives include: (a) tax remission, (b) 
high levels of protection and (c) the use of foreign 
exchange allocation to subsidize industrial development. 

The policy of tax remission was initiated by Republic 
Act No. 35 of September 30, 1946, which provided for 
exemption of “new and necessary industries” for four 
years from “payment of all internal revenue taxes.” 
During the early postwar period, high levels of invest- 
ment in the Philippines were sustained by United States 
payments for war damage and other purposes, and re- 
habilitation proceeded rapidly. Such investment was 
made to restore prewar industries and there was little 
application of the “new and necessary industries” policy. 
Moreover, as tax remission is allowed only during the 
first four years of the life of the enterprise (when earn- 
ings and therefore taxes would tend to be at low levels) , 
the strength of the incentive is limited. 


The establishment of strong entrepreneurial incen- 
tives had to await establishment of Philippine com- 
mercial policy autonomy at the end of 1949. The of- 
ficial pesc exchange rate was reestablished in 1945 at 
the prewar level of two pesos per dollar. This rate sub- 
stantially overvalued the peso and during the early post- 
war years unprecedented levels of imports flowed into 
the Philippines—imports financed by high levels of 
United States disbursements under the War Damage 
Payments and other programs. During the four years 
1946-1949, Philippine imports were valued at 3.9 bil- 
lion pesos, or more than double the export earnings 
(1.8 billion). 


During 1949 Philippine foreign exchange reserves 
drained away rapidly and in December of that year the 
government resorted to stringent exchange and import 
controls to maintain a tolerable external equilibrium. 
During 1950, expenditures for imports were reduced to 
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712 million pesos (as compared to 1,137 million in the 
previous year) and the volume of imports was reduced 
to 58 percent of the previous year. The reduced volume 
of imports was rationed internally by the price mechan- 
ism, i.e., the lucky holders of import and exchange 
licenses marketed the reduced quantities of imports at 
whatever prices the market would bear. As a result, the 
peso prices of imports rose rapidly. Obviously the pro- 
tective effect of increases in the prices of imported goods 
subject to import licensing is comparable with protec- 
tion arising from tariffs on imports. Continued strin- 
gency in exchange licensing has served to maintain pro- 
tection for “new and necessary industries” at high levels. 

Protection analogous to that provided by import 
tariffs has constituted a major change in the postwar 
Philippine entrepreneurial environment. A. still more 
important component of the “new and necessary indus- 
try” policy has been the use of the windfall profits aris- 
ing out of peso over-valuation and import restrictions 
to subsidize such industries. There was early recognition 
that by qualifying as a “new and necessary industry” an 
enterprise could establish a priority claim to foreign 
exchange in order to import “industrial raw materials.” 
In the early period of exchange and import controls, 
“industrial raw materials” were defined broadly and 


many “‘new and necessary industries’ were organized 


to import commodities in bulk for packaging or for 
some relatively minor processing. Even as late as 1956, 
Filipinos were willing to joke about thei powdered col- 
fee industry which imported powdered coffee in drums 
for packaging in the Philippines 

By qualifying as a “new and necessary industry” a 
new firm becomes entitled to protection from com- 
peting imports. Moreover, to the extent such an industry 
uses imported raw materials, it can appropriate the 
windfall profit inherent in restriction of imports of ‘“‘un- 
essential” consumer goods which it chooses to manu- 
facture. For example, among the firms approved as 
“new and necessary industries’ as of mid-1958, 135 
firms received approval of 214 applications to manu- 
facture plastic articles. Less prominent, but equally sig- 
nificant, no “new and necessary industry” proposed to 
manufacture the raw materials for plastic fabricators, 
Under these circumstances, “new and necessary indus- 
tries” approved to manufacture plastic articles could 
establish priority claims to foreign exchange for import- 
ing plastic raw materials at the official exchange rate. 
The profitability of the 


‘ 


‘new and necessary” plastics- 
manufacturing firm is assured by manufacturing plastic 
articles out of raw materials imported at the official 
exchange rate which are then marketed domestically at 
high peso prices resulting from stringent restriction of 
imports of finished plastic manufactures. 


Similarly, “new and necessary industries” proposing 
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to produce articles of raw cotton had received approval 
of more than 200 applications. Inasmuch as the Philip- 
pines produces negligible amounts of raw cotton, the 
survival of such new industries will of course depend 
upon foreign exchange allocations for raw cotton im- 
ports. High levels of protection established by import 
controls on cotton manufactures, combined with the 
fact that raw cotton is on the import free list, results in 
a substantial windfall subsidy to the new firms receiv- 
ing allocations of foreign exchange to import raw cot- 
ton. 

At the end of June 1958, 826 firms had been approved 
as “new and necessary industries.” Inasmuch as a num- 
ber of them had filed more than one petition covering 
separate products or processes, the number of exemption 
petitions approved totaled 1,083. The list of products, 
manufacture of which had been approved for tax ex- 
emption by the middle of 1958, included more than 
2,000 commodities. As might be expected, initial Philip- 
pine industrialization has been motivated by the domes- 
tic market and is dominated by textiles, food manu- 
factures, plastics and light fabrication of metals 

While not all firms approved as “new and necessary 
industries” have begun operating, manufacturing out- 
put has increased rapidly relative to growth in other 
sectors of the economy. More important for Philippine 
economic growth has been the appearance of indigenous 
entrepreneurship and the promising tendency for Philip- 
pine entrepreneurs to associate themselves with entre- 
preneurs of other nationalities. By mid-1958, slightly 
more than half the firms granted tax exemption have 
been exclusively Filipino and these have accounted for 
slightly more than half of the approved applications. 
In addition, there are 197 mixed firms involving Fili- 
pino participation. Firms in which some Filipino entre- 
preneurship is participating constitute 78 percent of the 
firms granted exemption, 

Finally, the firms are well distributed by size among 
classifications based on nationality. While purely Fili- 
pino firms account for only about one quarter of the 
firms with net capital in excess of 1,000,000 pesos, 
Filipino firms account for slightly more than half of the 
firms with net capital between 100,000 and 1,000,000 
pesos. Moreover, firms with Filipino participation in- 
clude three-fourths of the 64 firms with net capital in 
excess of 1,000,000 pesos for which nationality is identi- 
fied. 

Philippine industrialization policy is analogous with, 
but goes one step beyond, an infant industry policy. 
The government, by foregoing its claim to the windfall 
profits arising out of import restriction has developed 
a powerful weapon for promoting entrepreneurial ac- 
tivity. So far as the Philippine society is concerned, a 
“new and necessary industry” will have matured when 
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it is “‘weaned” from the heavy subsidization implicit in 
import priorities for “industrial raw materials” and 
when it can survive solely on the basis of protection. 

The ultimate success of Philippine industrialization 
policy depends on the development of internal sources 
of supply of present imports of industrial raw materials 
—fibers, plastic raw materials, steel and other metals, 
fuels, etc. At present, incentives to establish such in- 
dustries are minimized by liberal allocations of foreign 
exchange for importing such materials. The develop- 
ment of Philippine sources of supply is a formidable 
challenge but one in which there is a fair likelihood of 
success. 

This brief survey of Philippine industrialization raises 
more questions than it answers. For example, are there 
basic differences between the entrepreneurial incentives 
of colonial laissez faire and those demanded by na- 
tionalism and sovereignty? While the intensity of eco- 
nomic incentives for Filipinos has increased, the nature 
of the incentives has not changed. Colonial laissez faire 
was irrelevant so far as Filipinos were concerned be- 
cause it was premature. The Filipinos—ill equipped by 
economic experiences and culture—generally ignored 
the incentives of the colonial economy. 

The growing effectiveness of Filipino participation 
in their variety of national enterprise system has roots 
in factors which have produced intense Filipino identifi- 
cation with the West—an identification manifested in 
dominant patterns of emulation and therefore adapta- 
tion to an institutional environment favorable to the 
release of the productive powers of individualism, Such 
identification, I believe, is attributable to two basic fac- 
tors. First, was the success of Spanish proselytizing 
which, over three and a half centuries eroded initially 
weak Filipino ties to a Malayan cultural heritage. Sec- 
ond, was the impact of the public school system which 
flourished after 1900. The public school system, in the 
American image, was not so much an instrument for 
instruction—this was precluded by the use of English 
as the language of instruction—-as it was a tool for com- 
municating the idea of change to the grass roots of 
Philippine society. The public school system was instru- 
mental in intensifying the Western identification of Fili- 
pinos who had been by-passed by the Spanish cultural 
impact. From the public school system there slowly per- 
meated through the Philippine society an awareness 
that individual dignity, security and welfare could be 
achieved by the efforts of the individual to realize his 
capacities and were not solely the result of birth and 
accident. 


Still another question is suggested by the foregoing 
analysis. What is the likelihood that the rapid economic 
growth of the past fifteen years will prove abortive and 
the Philippine economy will lapse into relative stagna- 
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tion? Appraisals of industrialization by less developed 
countries tend to be colored by awareness of the struc- 
tural distortions and misuse of resources which have 
occurred in such countries as post-1933 Chile and 
Peron’s Argentina. Philippine manufacturing is ad- 
mittedly high-cost and dependent upon excessive in- 
centives, without which, continued viability would be 
precarious. However, Philippine economic development 
differs from that of Chile and Argentina in at least 
three important respects. First, industrialization has not 
occurred at the expense of other sectors of the economy 
but has been superimposed on broadly based and rapid 
growth. Second, there has been no inflation and mone- 
tary and fiscal policies have remained essentially con- 
servative. Third, those elements in society (urban labor, 
the bureaucracy and the peasantry) with a strong stake 
in the expansion of governmental functions and expendi- 
tures have limited political power. 

Finally, attention should be drawn to the controver- 
sial nature of the foregoing interpretation of Philippine 
manufacturing policy. For example, Professor Benjamin 
Higgins reports, “Exempting new investment from taxes 
is a policy to be handled with care; it should be intro- 
duced only where it is quite certain to encourage in- 
vestment that would not otherwise take place. An ex- 
ample of injudicious application of this policy is to be 
found in the Philippines, where a very wide range of 
enterprises have been classified as “new and essential” 
and accorded tax freedom with no very clear stimulus 
to private net investment, which remains about 5 per- 
cent of national income. Complete tax freedom is an 
enormous concession to make . . . the concept of “new 
and essential” is not clearly defined . . . the system is 


not selective in its effects... . In short, the present sys- 


tem retards rather than accelerates economic growth.”* 

The Philippine economy has many attributes of a 
fluid “frontier” 
class as a competing elite is displacing the heretofore 


economy in which the entrepreneurial 


dominant agricultural aristocracy. Entrepreneurship is 
encouraged by universal approbation and enhanced 
social status as well as by intense economic incentives. 
Filipino entrepreneurship is distinctively Filipino in its 
strong propensity to seek economic advantage through 
political institutions and processes. It is in the Schumpe- 
terian tradition in that it combines dependence upon 
credit with close personal control. The self-reliance of 
Filipino entrepreneurship is at present weak, but it will 
be encouraged by the relatively small scale of enterprise 
and the corresponding relative ease of entry. 

I am quite aware of the garish qualities of some 
Philippine political and economic activity, of the wide- 
spread corruption and economically haphazard distri- 





4 Benjamin Higgins, Economic Development (New York: 
W. W. Norton Co., 1959), p. 515. 
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bution of largesse at the disposal of the governmént. I 
am also aware that postwar Philippine economic de- 
velopment probably has not moderated the unevenness 
in the distribution of income and welfare. The Philip- 
pines is clearly not a welfare state. On the other hand, 
we have no example of rapid and sustained economic 
growth initiated in a welfare state. These are social 
problems that merit extended discussion, but they would 
go beyond the scope of the present article. 

One final caveat. This article has dealt with Philip- 


pine manufacturing development. There is little in the 
Philippine experience which can serve as a guide to de- 
velopmental policy in other countries. Critically im- 
portant to postwar Philippine economic expansion has 
been the intensification of the will to economize, a 
comparatively recent phenomenon culminating a pro- 
longed conditioning period. Such a change clearly de- 
fines the Philippines as a special case of economic de- 
velopment. But then, in some measure all developing 


countries are unique. 
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A’ IMPORTANT CONFERENCE On education was con- 
vened by the Central Committee of the Chinese 
Communist Party in the spring of 1958. The purpose 
of the conference was to formulate clearly the specific 
objectives of education at a time when the Communists 
were pushing ahead with their five-year plans and their 
drive toward socialism. The conference laid down gen- 
eral principles to guide educational work throughout 
the country so that education might be closely linked 
with the projects for economic construction to acceler- 
ate the transition to socialism, In pursuance of these 
principles, the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party and the State Council of the central government 
joined in issuing a Directive on Educational Work.’ 
Since then, all educational developments and the dis- 
cussion of educational matters have been guided by the 
directive, and Chinese Communist newspapers and 
journals abound with headlines underscoring the im- 
portance of implementing the basi policy of education 
as set forth by the Party. 

The directive laid down three basic principles of edu- 
cation: (1) education must be combined with produc- 
tive labor; (2) it must serve political ends; and (3) it 
must be under the direction of the Communist Party 
so as to insure its contribution to the proletarian cause. 
We may call this the education of the Three P’s: pro- 
duction, politics, and proletarianism 

The Chinese Communists have always exalted the 
role of labor which, they say, is the “creator of the 
world.” The Communist revolution is a workers’ revolu- 
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1 The text appears in Jen Min Jih Pao, September 20, 1958. 
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tion, the Communist Party a workers’ party (with peas- 
ants as the indispensable ally of the workers). The 
Common Program of 1949 stipulates that it is the duty 
of education to instill the love of labor in all citizens. 
Labor is always linked with production, so that “pro- 
ductive labor” becomes a central concept in education. 
As early as 1950, new textbooks for the elementary 
schools were extolling the virtues of the farmer and the 
factory worker, and telling the children that it is glori- 
ous to use one’s hands for labor and production. One 
book contained the picture of a gay parade accompanied 
by the caption, “Glad tidings to report! The father of 
your family has been elected a labor hero. He increased 
production and brought himself honor.’”? 

This emphasis on labor continues through the entire 
school program, from the elementary through the higher 
levels. Teachers as well as students are organized to en- 
gage in labor, sometimes for work in farms or factories, 
and sometimes in construction projects such as road 
building and irrigation work. At first, labor activities 
were scheduled in off-school hours or during holidays 
and vacations, Since the 1958 directive, the combination 
of education with productive labor has been given a 
new emphasis, and the Communist leaders have ex- 
plored new methods of integrating education with pro- 
duction. One of the methods ordered by the educational 
directive of 1958 is to have the schools establish farms 
and factories in which students are to engage regularly 
in productive labor, and to have the farms, factories, 
and other productive enterprises establish schools for 
peasants and workers to attend in their spare time. 





2 Reported in an analysis of textbooks in the author’s 
article “New China: New Texts,” Current History, Vol. 19, 
pp. 321-327, December 1950. 
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The establishment of productive enterprises by schools 
and universities has made possible a further develop- 
ment of the “work-study” plan in education. Many full- 
time schools have now gone over to the work-study plan 
so that a part of the student’s time is regularly devoted 
to production work. The division of time between study 
and plan varies with institutions and with production 
conditions. Sometimes, the schedule provides for alter- 
nate days of work and study or half-day work and half- 
day study; in other cases, the proportion may be more 
for work at certain periods and more study in other 
periods. In some universities, a few months are set aside 
for work in productive enterprises. 

The farms, factories, engineering firms, workshops, 
department stores, and other enterprises established by 
the schools and universities are not merely laboratories 
to give students some practical experience. They are 
regular production units taking orders and producing 
goods on a business basis. One engineering school set 
up a company which took care of the engineering work 
of the city government; in another, the students de- 
signed and produced a new-model plane for short-dis- 
tance flights. The students of finance and economics 
in one university operate a regular department store, 
and those of another university produce precision in- 
struments and electrical appliances for industrial use. 


Many advantages are claimed for the work-study 
plan. It is said that study and work are now closely in- 
tegrated, and education and production are combined 
into one integrated experience for the student. This 
integration transforms the nature of the learning pro- 
cess; the purpose of study is to solve production prob- 
lems, and improve production techniques, Theory is thus 
immediately applied to practice while practice is en- 
riched by theoretical knowledge. This means, of course, 
a utilitarian education, but what most Westerners un- 
derstand as liberal education has no place in the Com- 
munist program anyway. From the standpoint of the 
five-year plans, the systematic participation of the en- 
tire school population in productive labor has greatly 
boosted production in various fields. The schools and 
universities have become centers of production as well 
as centers of learning, and the students have become 
active members of the work force of the nation. Finally, 
from the standpoint of ideology, the Communists say 
that labor experience enables the entire population to 
learn the discipline as well as the virtues of the hard- 
working laborer and goes a long way toward eliminating 
the barriers between physical labor and mental labor. 
They quote Engels to the effect that the combination 
of productive labor with education is “one of the most 
potent means for the transformation of present-day 
society,” and they point out that the Communist Mani- 
festo of 1848 also stipulated the combination of educa- 
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tion with industrial production as one of the basic con- 
ditions for the establishment of Communist society. 


Education, the Chinese Communists say, exists to 
serve political ends. Political study (the study of the 
proletarian ideology and of political affairs and politi- 
cal problems) is the most important subject of the cur- 
riculum; it is a required study on all levels of schooling, 
from the primary schools and literacy classes through 
the various institutions of higher learning. Besides study, 
students and teachers alike must take part in political 
activities. At any given time, the Communist Party puts 
out a list of the “central political tasks” of the week or 
the month, and all good citizens are called upon to give 
concrete evidence of their political consciousness by 
“voluntary” and “enthusiastic” participation in such 
tasks. It is the duty of educators to foster “political con- 
sciousness.” Political consciousness is in large part class 
consciousness. It means an interpretation of history in 
terms of the class struggle, an appreciation of the “class 
alignments” in present-day society, and a realization 
that a “bitter class struggle” is a necessity without which 
the utopian society of tomorrow would be impossible; 
it also means the ability “to distinguish between friend 
and foe,” i.e., the friends and foes of the proletarian 
revolution. But the progressive citizen must go beyond 
intellectual understanding and become a man of action. 
He must plunge himself into the class struggle and learn 
to be a tough and merciless warrior against all class 
enemies. 


To suspend classes for political activities is considered 
worthwhile and justifiable because political activities 
are as much a part of the educative process as class- 
room study. During the land reform, hundreds of thou- 
sands of students and teachers were sent to the rural 
areas to take part in the “bitter struggle” against the 
landlords. In this process it is claimed that their “eyes 
were opened to the realities of the class struggle,” they 
acquired the emotions and attitudes of the class war- 
rior, and were thus “educated.” In the same manner, 
schools and universities played a big role in the 3-Anti 
and the 5-Anti campaigns against the city bourgeoisie, 
when students and faculties were “mobilized” not only 
to lead the population in exposing the guilty bourgeoisie, 
but also to combat the various expressions of “bourgeois 
ideology” on their campuses. The class struggle is to be 
waged not only on the domestic scene but also on an 
international scale. The struggle against capitalism-im- 
perialism is focused on the American target. In the “Re- 
sist-America, Aid-Korea” campaign, classes in leading 
universities were suspended for several weeks at a time 
to enabie students to lead the population in anti-Ameri- 
can demonstrations and to spend time in the library 
doing “research” on the record of American imperial- 
ism in China. 
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No matter whether it is the suppression of counter- 
revolutionaries or the planting of trees in an afforesta- 
tion campaign or the demand for the “liberation of 


” 


Taiwan,” no mass movement in the land of never-end- 
ing campaigns and mass mobilizations leaves out the 
school population. No student or teacher is permitted 
to keep aloof from politics. A recent visitor to mainland 
China reported that in the anti-pests campaign of 1958, 
a Canadian woman teaching at the International School 
of Languages in Peking found at the end of a desig- 
nated period that she was five flies short of the quota 
she was supposed to fulfil, and, unable to catch more 
flies in her school now completely ridden of the pest, 
she had to go to a nearby farmhouse to catch five more 
flies to make up her quota. 

Political education is, also, ideological indoctrination. 
It means the study and the acceptance of Marxism- 
Leninism as interpreted by Mao Tse-tung and other 
Chinese Communist leaders. It demands a continuous 
process of “criticism and self-criticism” and “thought 
reform.” Its goal is the acceptance of the tenets of 
Marxism-Leninism and their application to the eco- 
nomic and political problems of today in the mannet 
approved by the present-day Communist leaders and 
supreme judges of ideological correctness. Political neu- 
trality is as unacceptable as aloofness from politics. An 
educated person must be politically active and ideo- 
logically sound. Two slogans have been great emphasis 
in the last few years: “Let politics take command” and 
“One must be both Red and expert.” 
without the correct politi- 


It is not enough 
to be technically competent 
cal orientation, production ability alone is of little avail. 
The qualifications of teachers and students alike must 
be judged in terms of their political fitness as well as 
academic achievement. In all educational matters, poli- 
tics must be given primary consideration 

Closely related to politics is the cause of the pro- 
letarian-socialist revolution which education must serve 
Since the Communist Party is the symbol of the pro- 
letarian cause, education for proletarianism means first 
under the 
Party. The 


educa- 


and foremost that all education must be 


direction and control of the Communist 


Communists absolutely reject the notion that 
tors know what is good for education. Only the Party 
must accept its 


knows, and all educational workers 


leadership. 
stationed a few 


“Party 


In every school or university are 
Communist Party members who represent the 
leadership.” Backed by the power of the Party, they 
wield greater authority than the school administrators, 
who have to be very cautious lest they be accused of 


“disobedience to the leadership.” The representatives 





3 James S. Duncan, The Great Leap Forward (Toronto, 
1959), p. 12. 


of the Party leadership may have limited academic 
backgrounds, but they have the final say in all matters 
of curriculum, teacher appointment, student promotion, 
and other phases of educational policy. In many cases 
they have over-ruled the decision of the faculty in re- 
gard to student promotion and graduation. 

The proletarian cause needs a proletarian intelligent- 
sia. The old-time intellectuals, though indispensable at 
the present time, are considered fundamentally unrelia- 
ble from the Communist point of view, and it falls upon 
the educational system to produce as fast as possible a 
proletarian intelligentsia originating from among the 
workers and peasants and firmly rooted in the prole- 
tarian ideology. To this end, the schools and universities 
have made an effort to enroll an increasing number of 
students of worker-peasant origin. Applicants for ad- 
mission are given preferential treatment if they are from 
the worker-peasant class. Special schools have been es- 
tablished to enable workers and peasants to acquire the 
essentials of education and to advance to higher levels 
in the shortest time possible. Among these special schools 
are the “short-term middle schools” which admit work- 
ers and peasants who have acquired the fundamentals of 
primary education in literacy classes. They compress six 
years of secondary education into three, after which the 
students are admitted into higher institutions to swell 
the ranks of the proletarian intelligentsia. 

Mention was made, earlier in this article, of the es- 
tablishment of schools by farms and factories. Since 
1958, numerous schools have also been established by the 
communes. The larger communes as well as factories 
have tried to operate an entire system of schools from 
the elementary to the higher levels, Among the higher 
institutions are the “Red and Expert Universities.” The 
students are workers and peasants actively engaged in 
production and the professors are workers and peasants 
of “advanced experience” who have proven their ability 
in production. Academic degrees are of virtually no ac- 
count; production experience and political consciousness, 
not bookish knowledge, constitute the qualifications of 
the new intelligentsia. 

Another duty of proletarian education is to teach 
what the Communists call “Communist morality,” the 
essence of which is that the interests of the proletarian 
revolution are supreme, that the wisdom of the Com- 
munist Party must be accepted without question, and 
that the individual must always sacrifice his personal 
interests (even his life when necessary) for the pro- 
letarian cause. Since 1957, the Communists have de- 
manded from intellectuals a pledge of “heart surren- 
der.” It is important to note that the intellectuals are 
asked to “surrender” their whole heart without reserva- 
tion, not to the state, but to the Communist Party. 
Every year, the graduating seniors of secondary and 
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higher institutions are pressured to pledge their readi- 
ness to accept without question any task assigned to 
them upon their graduation. The interests and the de- 
sires of the individual must always be subordinated to 
those of the proletarian cause. 

Education is of major concern to the Chinese Com- 
munist state. It is not only an instrument of indoctrina- 
tion and propaganda to produce conformity and to en- 
force control over the actions and the thinking of the 
population but is a major vehicle for the establishment 
of the eventual Communist society. We may detest the 
identification of education with indoctrination and 
propaganda. We may reject the utilitarianism which 
makes no distinction between education and training. 
We may look down on the low academic standards 


which inevitably result from political interference and 
from the priority given to workers and peasants of 
limited formal schooling. But we cannot ignore the fact 
that the Chinese Communist leaders are making a gigan- 
tic effort to wipe out illiteracy and to educate a popula- 
tion of some 640 million according to their own ideas, 
They declare that they aim to wipe out illiteracy in the 
next few years and to make secondary and higher edu- 
cation available to the entire population in fifteen years. 
They boast that one of every four persons in mainland 
China today is attending some class, school, or institute 
of some kind. All educational facilities are guided by the 
same goals, the three P’s. Such a vast program designed 
to “remold” a fourth of mankind will demand the con- 
tinuing attention of the rest of the world. 


Recent Developments in 
Japan's Socialist Movement (Il) 


BY DAVID C. S. SISSONS 


After two months of vigorous membership drives in 
the prefectures the Democratic Socialist Party was form- 
ally inaugurated on January 24 when the Convention 
adopted the Constitution, platform and policies submit- 
ted by the Preparatory Committee.*® This Constitution 
contains two features which are new departures in Japan. 
First, it purports to make the Parliamentary caucus 
autonomous: it elects its own office-bearers and in 
Parliamentary activities is not responsible to the 
Central Executive Committee. Probably, however, it is 
not intended to apply this principle to anything like the 
extent practised by the British Labor Party.*° Secondly, 





This is the second part of an article, the first part having 
appeared in the March issue. 





Mr. Sissons is an Australian political scientist now visiting 
the University of Washington after two years in Japan. He is 
co-author, with Norman Harper, of Australia and the United 
Nations. 





39 The Party has already issued an English translation of 
the Platform. The Japanese text of each document is pub- 
lished in a special supplement to the Party organ, Shukan 
Shakai Shimbun, February 1, 1960. 

40 See for example the views of the Secretary-General 
(Mr. Sone) Asahi Jyanaru, II 2, p. 16. (Note however that 
he was speaking before the publication of the Constitution. ) 
Some regard this as a factional arrangement whereby Nishio 
(Chairman of the Executive Committee) is balanced with Mr. 
Mizutani and Mr. Kasuga (both “Middle Right”) as caucus 


leader and caucus secretary. 
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the Constitution facilitates the admission of group mem- 
bers. Here the Party is avowedly emulating the 
Labor Party.*? (The Socialist Party Constitution has 
provision for “supporting bodies” but their represent- 
ation at the Convention is insignificant; for example, 
at the recent Convention they were entitled to 42 dele- 
gates as against 249 MPs and 300-400 branch dele- 
gates. In contrast the ratio of union delegates to 
branch delegates at a British Labor Conference is about 
5 to 6.) Strong efforts are being made to attract group 
members. Unlike the Labor Party, however, the Party 
is going far beyond the confines of the labor and co- 
operative movements in welcoming as group mem- 
bers 2gricultural associations and trade guilds. In this, 
its @pponents claim, it is indistinguishable from the 
Liberal-Democratic Party.** 

It is in the platform and policies that the dramatic 
changes are embodied. It is freely admitted that the 
committee which drafted the Platform made consider- 
able use of the new Bad Godesberg platform in which 
the West German party made clear its break with 
Marxism.** Similarly parts of it seem to echo Mr. Hugh 





41 Ibid., p. 17. 

42 See the symposium in Chuokoron, March 1960, p. 105. 

43 See the interesting article by Professor Seki, the prin- 
cipal architect of the new Platform, Asahi Jyanaru, Il. 4, 
p. 16 ff. 





Gaitskell’s address at the recent Blackpool Conference 
of the British Labor Party. As one would expect from 
the terms of controversy, the new Japanese platform 
explicitly rejects Marxism and the classs truggle and 
stresses the inviolability of Parliament. 

The two dominant themes of the Socialist Party’s 
platform are “the socialization of the economy” and 
“the struggle for national independence.” As regards 
the former one could say that in the Socialist platform, 
although there are saving clauses, the 
emphasis is on the necessity for nationalization. This 
is spelt out in more detail in the Party’s “Long Range 
Plan” which envisages a 13-14 year period during the 
first 3-4 years of which the Bank of Japan is to be 
nationalized. In the succeeding five-year period a start 
is to be made with the socialization of key financial 
institutions, nuclear power, electricity, coal, steel, heavy 
chemical industries, fertilizers, and other important 
industries. In the final five-year period the socialization 
of these industries will be continued and “complete 
pushed forward throughout 


important 


socialization will be 
primary, secondary and tertiary industry.” 

In the new Democratic Socialist Party’s platform the 
emphasis is more on the restraint with which national- 
ization must be exercised, on methods of public control 
other than nationalization, and on ways of combating 
the undesirable consequences which nationalization 
may produce (e.g. “to remove the evils of monopoly 
competitive elements will, so far as is possible, be 
introduced into nationalized industries”). The statement 
of “Basic Economic Policy” provides that the Bank 
of Japan, atomic power, and electricity shall be “nation- 
alized”, that steel, coal, gas, airways, railways and 
fertilizers shall be “‘socialized’”’, and that industries such 
as shipping, which receive capital assistance from the 


State, shall be put under “government control.” The 


cooperative system will be encouraged in agriculture and 


in middle- and small-scale enterprises. Elsewhere free 
enterprise will be the rule, subject to investment plan- 
ning and regulatory legislation. The ideal of economic 
equality will be achieved by taxation and, where 
necessary, by nationalization. 

As part of the “struggle for national independence” 
the Socialist Party platform stipulates the abolition of 
the Security Treaty with the United States. Moreover, 
as we have observed, the standing policies of the Party 
go as near to condemning the maintenance of defense 
potential by Japan as resistance by the Right Socialists 
would permit. The Democratic Socialist platform 
allows, pending the conclusion of a complete disarm- 
ament agreement, the minimum military measures 
necessary to defend the country. It urges that Treaties 
disadvantageous to Japan be revised or abolished as a 


result of peaceful negotiations. The Treaty question is 
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dealt with in greater detail in the “Statement of 
Foreign Policy” which maintains that, since peace is 
being maintained by the balance of power between 
the two blocs, the Security Treaty should not be 
abrogated “immediately, unconditionally and _ unilat- 
erally” in such a way that this balance would be upset. 
The Party demands immediate revision along the fol- 
lowing lines: either the stationing of U.S. forces in 
Japan should be limited to times of crisis, or the pur- 
pose of the U.S. garrison should be limited to the 
defence of Japan; failing this, Japan should have a 
veto on the deployment of the garrison troops overseas, 
there should be an explicit prohibition on the intro- 
duction into Japan of nuclear weapons, and the Treaty 
should be terminable at a year’s notice. 

In the important question of relations with China the 
difference between the two Parties is one of nuance. 
The Socialist delegation to Peking in the Asanuma- 
Chou En-lai Joint Declaration (March 17, 1959) sub- 
scribed to Chou En-lai’s statement that Taiwan is part 
of China and that American forces must withdraw from 
Taiwan and the Strait. The Democratic Socialists, 
though they advocate that Communist China be given 
diplomatic recogntion and that it should represent 
China in the U.N., recognize “the fact that two govern- 
ments exist” and confine themselves to “calling on all 
countries concerned to solve the Formosa problem 
peaceably.” 

The three principal political questions which have 
arisen since the Party split are the Vietnam Reparations 
Bill, the bill to restrict mass-demonstrations in the 
vicinity of the Diet, and the debate on the ratification 
of the revised Security Treaty. 

The reparations issue was the first to arise; on this 
the Nishio MPs (the Kawakami group had not yet 
split), though supporting the arguments of the Social- 
ists, did not join them in their tactics and when (on 
November 26) the Government tried to bring to a 
close the committee stage of the debate, the Socialists 
boycotted the Committee, whereas the Nishio group 
did not. To the extent that this enabled the Govern- 
ment to dispose of the issue with less difficulty than 
would otherwise have been the case, the split was thus 
working to the Government’s advantage. 

Whereas to the British one of the implications of the 
system of responsible government is that the Govern- 
ment controls the legislative time-table and that it is 
the duty of the Opposition to oppose but not to ob- 
struct, the Japanese public does not take this view but 
is, as a rule, critical of a Government which con- 
tinues Diet proceedings in the face of an Opposition 
boycott.** Possibly because the Democratic Socialists 





44 Seisaku to Hoshin (Resolutions adopted by the 16th 
Regular Convention), September 1959, p. 11 ff. 
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felt that their failure on this occasion to use what had 
become regarded as a customary Opposition weapon 
may have lent credence to the Socialists’ criticism that 
they are “just another conservative party,” when the 
Government (on December 24) tried to hurry through 
the bill on mass-demonstrations, they joined the Social- 
ists in a boycott of the House of Representatives. A 
Party spokesman denied that this was inconsistent with 
the stress the Platform lays on the dignity of Parliament. 
This “time-honored weapon,” he said, could be used 
“when fundamental human rights or the existence of 
the Nation were threatened.”** No doubt this statement 
was partly to reassure potential supporters that the 
Party’s opposition to the ratification of the revised 
Security Treaty would be wholehearted by Japanese 
standards. As regards the Treaty issue, although the 
Democratic Socialists do not participate in the princi- 
pal anti-Treaty mass-movements (on the ground that 
Communist groups are taking part), in the Diet their 
attacks so far have been co-ordinated with, and no less 
vigorous than, those of the Socialists. The result of this 
is that through the press, radio, and television reporting 
of Diet proceedings the general public is subject to 
more anti-Treaty propaganda than would have been 
the case had the split not occurred. 

The aim of the new party is to develop beyond the 
confines of Zenro unionists and their contacts into a 
“people’s party” consisting of “all who by the sweat 
of their brow have known the joys and sorrows of toil— 
workers, farmers, fishermen, proprietors of medium and 
small enterprises, technical experts, persons engaged in 
administrative work, self-employed persons, housewives, 
and the like.*7 To demonstrate this aim the breakaway 
MPs, in selecting the members of the Preparatory Con- 
ference to summon the Convention, included a large 
number of academic people and representatives of small 
businesses, rural organizations, women’s organizations, 


etc. 


There is every indication that the extent of the split 
has amazed and alarmed many of those who at the Con- 
vention demanded that Nishio be disciplined. Most sig- 





45 Note for example the results of a Tokyo Shimbun poll 
of the Tokyo area on February 17 and 18, 1960 (published 
February 24). Asked their attitude on whether the Opposi- 
tion should use “preventive tactics’ when the final vote on 
the Security Treaty is taken in the Diet, 12.5 percent thought 
this permissible, 57.8 percent thought this wrong, and 29 
percent “didn’t know.” In view of this the answers to the 
next question are interesting. Asked whether the Government, 
confronted with an Opposition boycott, should take the final 
vote in their absence, the answers were; “wrong” 59.9 per- 
cent, “permissible” 19.7 percent, “don’t know” 19.5 percent. 

46 Mr. Kasuga (Caucus Secretary), reported in Asahi, 
December 24, 1960. 

47 Platform, Section I, 3. c. 
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nificant of all is the remarkable change of front among 
the Sohyo leaders. When the Peace Treaty issue arose in 
1951, Sohyo moved to the left. However, at its inaugura- 
tion the previous year its chief characteristic had been its 
anti-Communism. Hence the move to the left led to the 
secession of some unions and to the formation of dis- 
contented right-wing minority factions. When the 
Nishio split occurred, their discontent and aggressive- 
ness rose and signs of a split began to appear in key 
Sohyo unions such as Kokuro (Government Railways), 
and Gokaroren (Chemical Industries) , Shitetsu (Private 
Railways). Against this background the Left-Mindo 
leaders, who constitute the dominant faction in Sohyo, 
issued on January 23 a statement of policy entitled 
“That the Trade Union Movement may Advance,” the 
significant features of which were: (1) while re- 
affirming that under the social conditions obtaining in 
Japan economic demands could not be satisfied without 
strengthening political struggles, it stressed that the 
essential function of unions was to take up the im- 
mediate demands of the workers such as wages and 
working conditions; (2) while reaffirming that it was 
necessary to give greater backing to the Socialist Party 
in political struggles, it admitted that Sohyo had made 
a mistake in tactics in passing an overall resolution to 
support the Party since this had been construed as 
restricting the personal freedom of political activity.“ 

This new policy was immediately applied by the 
Left-Mindo leadership in Kokuro, where in anticipa- 
tion of the meeting of the union’s Central Committee, 
the dissident faction (known as Shinsei Mindo) on 
January 28 issued a series of demands including the 
following: a switch from political to economic struggles, 
affiliation with the IFCTU, disaffiliation from Sohyo, 
and support for the Democratic Socialists as well as 
for the Socialists. Despite its overwhelming superiority 
in numbers in the Committee (Left-Mindo 74, extreme 
left 21, Shinsei-Mindo 18, others 2), the main faction 
in order to prevent a split caused the Committee to make 
substantial concessions on each point except disaffilia- 
tion from Sohyo. As a result the Committee’s final 
resolution: (1) draws a distinction between economic 
struggles and political struggles—in the latter the 
unions should take a subordinate role in support of the 
parties; (2) undertakes to cooperate with both parties 
for securing union demands; (3) agrees to give sym- 
pathetic consideration to the question of affiliation 
with the IFCFTU (from which the union had dis- 
affiliated in 1953). Thus, by a virtual surrender to 
Democratic Socialist supporters, the Sohyo leadership 
prevented a split in the key union in the Sohyo 
empire.*® 





48 Yomiuri, January 24, 1960. 
49 Asahi, February 14, 1960. 





A parallel development is evident within the Socialist 
Party. The Kawakami loyalists demanded the key post 
of Party Leader at the recent Party Convention held at 
the end of March. Despite their right-wing ideology and 
their small size vis-a-vis the other factions, they received 
considerable support both from Soyho, and from the 
Left within the Party, so that in the final ballot for 
Party Leader Mr. Asanuma defeated Mr. Kawakami 
only by the small margin of 228 votes to 209°°—such 
was the anxiety to keep the Kawakami loyalists, and the 
dissident Right in Soyho from seceding. 

Given the weakness of faction leaders against an up- 
thrust from below, as demonstrated at the last Socialist 
Party and Soyho conventions, it remains to be seen how 
successful the leadership, and particularly the Soyho 
leadership will be in carrying through this new démarche 
of conciliation. 


50 Mainichi, March 25, 1960 
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NUSANTARA: A HISTORY OF INDONESIA. By Bernard 
H. M. Vlekke. Second (revised) edition. The Hague and 
Bandung: W. van Hoeve Ltd., 1959. Chicago: Quadrangle 
Books, Inc. 1960. 479 pp. $10 


Sixteen years have elapsed since the first edition of Nusan- 
tara was published in the United States. Indonesian historio- 
graphy has been enriched since 1943 by the monumental labors 
of men like George Coedés and C. C. Berg, while the works 
of Van Leur and B. Schrieke, though in part written in the 
thirties, have only recently found wider acceptance. Professor 
Viekke has put to excellent use this accumulated wealth for 
the reinterpretation of the early history of the archipelago 
Chapters I-IV, devoted to that subject, have been completely 
re-written and in their present form constitute a valuable 
synthesis of modern scholarship, some of which (like the work 
of Berg and his Dutch critics) still remains accessible to 
readers of Dutch only. 

However, the bulk of the book, dealing with Indonesian 
history between the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries, has 
not been similarly re-cast in this new edition. In part this 
doubtless reflects a relative dearth of new research concern- 
ing these centuries, in particular concerning the rule of the 
Dutch East India Company in Indonesia, but in addition 
Vlekke has apparently been unwilling to lean too heavily on 
Van Leur’s epochal, if still controversial, reinterpretation of 
the European part in Asian trade and its impact on Indonesia. 
In any case, some significant work on the Company is in 
progress in the Netherlands, and we may hope that a third 
edition of Nusantara will not only do greater justice to Van 
Leur but also incorporate the findings of such scholars as 
Professor Coolhaas and Mrs. Meilink-Roelofsz 

It is when we turn to the last three chapters of this revised 
edition that we find another significant (if not explicitly 
acknowledged) change. Viekke’s acceptance of the official in- 
terpretation of colonial affairs in the 1943 edition stands in 
marked contrast to his critical attitude of 1959. A few ex- 
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amples will suffice to show the difference. The suppression 
of the 1926-27 revolts and the subsequent exiling of Indo- 
nesian leaders to the Boven Digul detention camp in New 
Guinea are now called “harsh, merciless” (p. 370 new), while 
formerly they appeared in an innocent, official garb (p. 351 
old). In 1943, Vlekke, in line with governmental pronounce- 
ments, had castigated Soekarno as a “self-appointed ‘leader’ 
who tried to arouse the masses with slogans taken from for- 
eign countries. .” Soekarno’s silencing and arrest had, 
according to the former version, “not been due to the action of 
the government . . . but to the attitude of the mass of the 
people” (p. 354 old), but now we are told that Soekarno’s 
arrest was due to fierce protests (p. 374 new) of the Dutch 
community in the colony. In the first edition, the author had 
lauded the authorities for having steered Indonesian national- 
ism into cooperative paths (p. 367-68 old), whereas in the 
preesnt version he is mercilessly sarcastic of these endeavors 
(p. 391 new) and blames Governor-General de Jonge for an 
“openly reactionary policy” towards Indonesian nationalism, 
and for having, moreover, cooperated with the colonial police 
in keeping “the people in Holland in ignorance of what they 
were doing in the colony” (p. 379 new). Vlekke’s indictments 
of Dutch attitudes of racial superiority (pp. 315-16 new), in- 
adequate educational policies (p. 337 new), and the slowness 
of political concessions (p. 364 new) are other examples of 
his entirely changed approach. 

In spite of these changes, modern Indonesian history as here 
presently does not necessarily emerge more authoritatively. It 
is a pity that Dr. Vliekke did not re-write the last three chap- 
ters in their entirety and thus produce a more balanced ac- 
count. However appropriate some of his reversals are, they 
give the appearance of more or less random corrections or in- 
sertions (coupled with deletions of interesting narrative con- 
tained in the original edition), rather than of solid, scholarly 
reappraisal. Especially in the twentieth century, the silent 
working of economic and social processes were as important 
as the dramatis personae on either side of the political fence. 
These are insufficiently taken into account, as are the major 
divisions among the various, and often competing, Indonesian 
élite groups in modern times. Nonetheless, Nusantara remains, 
in its new edition, an eminently well-written one-volume 
history of Indonesia for which readers unable to tap the vast 
treasures of Dutch literature on the subject have good reason 
to be grateful. In a new printing of the volume, it is to be 
hoped that the Index will be extended to include the in- 
valuable notes! 


Yale University HARRY J. BENDA 


-ABOR AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, Edited by 
Walter Galenson. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1959. 
04 pp., $6.75. 


This volume contains a series of essays dealing with the 
labor movements in India, Japan, Egypt, French West Africa, 
and the British West Indies, but it is more than a “collection 
of articles.” Sponsored by an inter-university study group and 
guided by the University of California’s Institute of Industrial 
Relations, the authors, (Charles A. Meyers, Robert A. Scala- 
pino, Frederick H. Harbison, Elliott Berg, and William H. 
Knowles) make a concerted effort to focus their analyses 
upon a common core of questions. Thus, the reader is pro- 
vided with a firm foundation for cross cultural comparison. 
As the title suggests, the primary concern is with labor’s im- 
pact on economic development. Such factors as labor skills, 
leadership, commitment to industrialization, and_ relations 
with management are subjected to intensive examination, Con- 
siderable space is also devoted to the characteristically close 
ties between government and economic groups in underde- 
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veloped nations. In fact, this latter relationship is generally 
treated with considerable skill. 

The two articles concerning Asian labor merit high praise. 
Both writers carefully describe the broad economic, political, 
and cultural setting in which trade unions operate. Professor 
Meyers is particularly good in his treatment of Indian labor’s 
commitment to industrialization, management structure and 
attitudes, and the nature of labor-management relations. On 
Japan, Professor Scalapino adequately covers similar topics. 
His remarks regarding the connections between labor, socialist 
ideology, and the Socialist Party are especially penetrating, 
and his discussion of Japanese unionism prior to World War 
II is probably the best concise summary that has appeared 
in either the English or apanese language. 

Referring to the five studies in general, Professor Galenson 
presents several stimulating conclusions. He contends that in 
underdeveloped economies, although workers recruited from 
agricultural pursuits temporarily continue to be drawn toward 
the countryside, the economic advantages of industrial work 
soon begin to outweigh other considerations. Furthermore, he 
maintains that the lack of skilled labor is a transitory prob- 
lem once economic development gains momentum. In short, 
he concludes that the problems of labor commitment and skill 
are primarily managerial in nature. Regarding the general 
characteristics of labor movements in underdeveloped econo- 
mies, he stresses their propensity for political radicalism, their 
middle class rather than working class leadership, and their 
inclination toward general rather than craft or industrial 
unionism. As for the societal functions of unions he states, 
“They will . impose some cost supon the community and 
reduce the practicable rate of investment. However, if prop- 
erly handled, they perform the function of channeling worker 
protest into socially useful forms and help prevent the sub- 
version of democracy.” A_ possible shortcoming lies in the 
authors’ statements on the peripheral question of labor and 
democracy. Most academic observers (including the reviewer) 
assume that, if left to develop “naturally” unions will strength- 
en rather than weaken democratic institutions, but recent ac- 
tions by left-wing unionists in Asia give rise to doubts on the 
validity of this. In any case, before asserting the democratic 
nature of unionism we should make our definitions of democ- 
racy more explicit and our investigations more extensive. 

Unquestionably, the book is a valuable contribution to the 
literature of both trade unionism and economic development. 
On occasion, one or two of the writers might have ventured 
beyond “general description” to “analysis in depth,’ but in 
at least two important respects (their integration of economic 
and political factors and their provision of a basis for cross- 
cultural comparisons) the authors are to be commended for 
their thoroughness. 


University of Texas JAMES R. SOUKUP 


INTERNATIONAL MIGRATION, 1945-1957. Geneva and 
New York: International Labour Office (Studies and Re- 
ports New Series, 54). 1959. 414 pp. $4.00. 


In Asia and the Western Pacific, the period 1945-1957 
covers such dramatic movements of people as the exchange 
of population between India and Pakistan; Japanese and 
Korean repatriation; Hong Kong’s rise, with the aid of Chi- 
nese refugees, as an important industrial center; the trouble- 
some resettlement of refugees in South Vietnam; Australia’s 
and New Zealand’s enrichment by the immigration of ex- 
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perienced Netherlanders from Indonesia. Some of these po- 
litically motivated currents continue; all of them have lasting 
demographic effects. At first glance, the social changes 
brought about by these unplanned migrations seem more sig- 
nificant than those produced by population movements in 
search of livelihood. But in the latter, too, there have been 
noteworthy new trends. For the future economic and political 
prospects of the countries concerned, the newer economically 
motivated human flows may prove of even greater importance. 

Perhaps because the data for Australia and New Zealand 
are the most complete, these two dominions receive a some- 
what disproportionate amount of attention in the book. Their 
postwar immigration was not only large but tended to re- 
juvenate the population, since young men _ predominated 
among the newcomers and older people among the emigrants. 
Thus there has been an increase in the available labor force, 
and this especially where most needed—in agriculture and 
the lower-paid manual occupations. But even when this initial 
advantage will have disappeared, both dominions will benefit 
from a genera lrise in prosperity partly due to increased im- 
migration. 

Comparative studies for the region as a whole suffer from 
lack of data; but the available information indicates that the 
war and its aftermath have tended to eliminate some of the 
least wholesome large-scale migration trends of the past. A 
slower, unforced response of international migration to eco- 
nomic opportunity can be expected to continue. Political and 
economic motivations converge toward new regulations which 
more amply protect the indigenous workers while encouraging 
the employment of aliens on tasks which the former are not 
as yet equipped to mect. During the decade under review, 
Ceylon, Burma, Thailand, Mayala, Vietnam, British Borneo, 
and Indonesia made an end to wholesale immigration of Chi- 
nese and Indian labor, while inviting skilled workers from 
Japan or wherever they might be found. 


Incidentally this report testifies to the growing influence of 
the I.L.0.’s own studies and conferences on the region’s 
policy-makers; it foreshadows a less emotional and more re- 
sponsible attitude of governments to problems of international 
migration. 


Poulsbo, Wash. BRUNO LASKER 


SOVIET RUSSIA AND INDIAN COMMUNISM, 1917- 
1947. By David N. Druhe. New York: Bookman Associates. 
1959. 429 pp. $8.50. 


From the first months of the Bolshevik Revolution to the 
present day, the leaders of the Sovict Union have never 
abandoned the goal of converting the entire world into a 
Communist one. It is therefore of the utmost importance to 
study the methods, successful or not, that the Soviet Union 
has over the years adopted for achieving this goal. With this 
purpose in mind the author of this book undertakes to analyze 
Soviet Russia’s efforts to control the destiny of India through 
its directive influence over that country’s Communist Party. 

Mr. Druhe does an adequate, though not a thorough, job 
for the years 1942-1947 as well as in the brief and sketchy 
epilogue which brings the record up to 1959. This was com- 
paratively easy to do because after Hitler's invasion of Sovict 
Russia, the Communist Party of India, having agreed to co- 
operate with the British-Indian Government in prosecuting 
the war, became in 1942 a legal party for the first time. As a 
consequence, its activities were open for any one to study 
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and analyze. Moreover, there was no time in which the C.P.I.’s 
subservience to the demands of the U.S.S.R. was more nakedly 
obvious than in the years 1942-1945. But in dealing with the 
years 1917 to 1942, when the C.P.I. was either non-existent 
or underground, Mr. Druhe is not so successful. For these 
years, he frequently mistakes Comintern manifestoes and in- 
surrectionary appeals for revolutionary deeds. He even re- 
peats the non-existent quotation from Lenin who, he writes, 
“thought up his slogan that the road to London and Paris 
lay through Peking and Calcutta.” Lenin might have thought 
this, but there is no record of his ever having said or written 
it, and the footnote that Mr. Druhe uses to support the exist- 
ence of this quotation has no relevance to it. Quotations from 
correspondents, ex-Communists, British Intelligence, and the 
fiery words of an underground Communist hack are not 
necessarily true reflections of what actually occurred. 
Peculiarly enough, Mr. Druhe frequently quotes official 
sources describing the failure of the C.P.I. “to develop into 
a genuine Communist Party.” On page 128, for example, he 
quotes a Comintern statement on how weak the Party was 
in 1932, and several pages later the author himself calls the 
C.P.I. in 1934 “moribund.” Yet the text of the book as a 
whole tends to produce the opposite conclusion. Moreover 
it lacks depth and fails, for example, to relate adequately 
the inner struggle for power within the Soviet Union to her 
frequently changing internal and external party lines. This 
is particularly important for the twenties and early thirties. 
All this, of course, does not negate Mr. Druhe’s valid thesis 
that the Soviet Union has never abandoned its efforts to 
build a powerful and successful C.P.I, Mr. Druhe has ob- 
viously done an enormous amount of reading. He seems, how- 
ever, to have had some difficulty in organizing his material 
into a fruitful sequence. The text moves forward and backward 
in time so frequently as to make it difficult to follow for any 
but a knowledgeable student of the subject. Nevertheless, the 
book contains a vast number of significant facts and quotations 
as well as an extensive and most useful bibliography. A reader 
seeking direction to source material will not be disappointed. 
New York 


PHILIP J. JAFFE 


BELLI LOOKS AT LIFE AND LAW IN JAPAN. By Melvin 
M. Belli and Danny R. Jones. Indianapolis: Bobbs Merrill 
Co. 1960. 311 pp. $3.95, 


[his book is a pretentious potpourri of largely unrelated 
facts about Japan, its people and its legal system, illustrated 
by the trials of Wm. Girard and Tokyo Rose, as picked up 
by a hit-and-run observer, intent on self-advertisement. Mr. 
Belli’s theatrical temperament delights in creating a sensation, 
and when such a lawsuit as the defense of Girard comes his 
way, he gleefully gives himself up to the task of startling and 
amusing the innocent bystanders by jet-planing from the trial 
courts of Japan to the U. S. Supreme Court and back again, 
in novel legal maneuvers that make news headlines. By his 
unique tactics Belli catapulted the name of an obscure Ameri- 
can G.I. who had accidentally shot a Japanese woman on an 


army range in Japan “from the rear ranks of his squad in 


faraway Japan into the U. S. Supreme Court,” creating a 


cause celébre, as were Dred Scott, Drefus,’ etc. However, 
the fact that the Dred Scott and Dreyfus cases have become 
long-remembered landmarks in the struggle of oppressed peo- 


ples for their civil rights, whereas the momentary fame of the 
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Girard case is the result of astute showmanship, is not a dis- 
tinction that impresses Mr. Belli. 

Encouraged by his newly made international fame, the 
author lays out for himself a series of books, saying: “Belli 
Looks at Life and Law in Japan will be followed by other 
surveys of a similar nature. The Code of Hammurabi will be 
discussed when we visit Iran, and the Law of Justinian when 
we visit Turkey. The great Chief-Justice Confucius will be 
given his place in historical law. ‘Life and Law’ will write 
of Christ, of the Hebrews and the Mohamedans as law- 
makers.” If only Confucius could return to earth, how aston- 
ished he would be to be “given his place” at last, by Mr. 
Belli. In his amusing foreword, Errol Flynn says: “It is easy 
to understand why Dr, Belli is labelled a prankster, eccentric, 
erratic, unpredictable.” This well describes not only the 
author, but the mood in which the book was written. As a 
study in rampaging egotism, it does have some amusement 


value. 


Spokane, Wash. BENJAMIN H. KIZER 


ANGKOR. By Malcolm MacDonald. New York: Frederick 
Praeger. 1959. 111 pp. $8.50. 


The title of this book fails to do justice to its contents. 
Basically the book has to do with three topics: ancient Ang- 
kor, modern Cambodia, and finally a pictorial survey con- 
sisting of over 100 photographs of both the old and new 
Cambodia. About two-thirds of the text indeed concerns 
Angkor but the remaining third on modern Cambodia has 
a certain merit which the title hardly reveals. 

Mr. MacDonald visited Cambodia first in 1948 in the 
course of his duties as Britain’s Governor-General (and later 
Commissioner-General) for Southeast Asia, and he tells of 
his experiences during that and subsequent official visits. 
Anyone seeking fresh information on modern Cambodia will 
be disappointed. The author seems to have moved in a rather 
restricted official circle and his comments on what he saw 
are often tedious and jejune, with the possible exception of 
his portrait of King (now Prince) Sihanouk. This is an ex- 
cessively courteous (sometimes almost condescending) account 
of personal chats, picnics ,and excursions with the king, but 
the impression emerges of a monarch as separated from his 
subjects, in terms of experiences, interests and ambitions, as 
were the god-kings of ancient Angkor. Mr. MacDonald por- 
trays a young king who plays a saxaphone for diversion, di- 
rects dance bands which play his modern jazz compositions, 
makes movies based on his own scripts and water skis in a 
reservoir of ancient Angkor—a ruler whose subjects still fall 
on their knees in reverence at his approach. Traditionally 
revolutions have begun with a people wearied of conservative 
and oppressive monarchies, but in Southeast Asia today we 
have the curious phenomenon of a king more revolutionary 
than his subjects and thwarted in his ambitions for himself 
and them by their traditions and conservatism. 

In his chapters on ancient Angkor, the author surveys the 
history of the Khmers from their mythical origins to the final 
sack of Angkor in the 15th century, and describes the life 
of the people in the days of Angkor’s greatness (for this 
description he draws heavily on Chou Ta-Kuan’s 13th cen- 
tury report to the Emperor of China). A separate chapter 
describes the ruins of Angkor in some detail. Here Mr. Mac- 
Donald presents nothing fundamentally new, but his urbane 
employment of the old and accepted facts does add a sparkle 
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to the history of this ancient kingdom that more formidable 
scholars seldom achieve. In writing this book he had in mind 
the average reader with the interests of a non-specialist, and 
if such readers get no closer to the literature on Angkor than 
this book, they will at least have gained sound knowledge as 
well as understanding and appreciation for an eastern civiliza- 
tion. 

The photographs at the end of the book are principally of 
the ruins and are superb—among the best this reviewer has 
seen—but they are not tied to the text in any way and have 
only the briefest identification. There is a simple map and 
short index, but no bibliography and hardly a footnote in the 
entire book. Those attracted to the book, however, will not 
miss these accoutrements of the academic trade. 


York University, Toronto RICHARD J. COUGHLIN 


A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE JAJMANI SYS- 
TEM. By Thomas O. Beidelman. Locust Valley, New York: 
J. J. Augustin Inc. 1959. 86 pp. $2.50. 


This monograph of the Association for Asian Studies rep- 
resents a major step in the analysis of “the jajmani system”— 
a term used and popularized by W. H. Wiser in his book The 
Hindu Jajmani System in 1936. The term has been variously 
translated as “employer-employee relationship,” “patron-client 
relationship,” ‘“employee-customer relationship.” Previous to 
Wiser, social anthropologists had noted an intricate exchange 
of goods and services in the Indian village, which had both 
economic and ritual significance, but they had described the 
behavior as a cultural trait rather than as an integrated sys- 
tem fulfilling certain functions in the rural society of India. 
Wiser was the first writer who articulated the reciprocal role 
of the jajman (patron) and the purjan (server of the patron) 
as a systemic relationship in the context of the non-monetized 
village economy and the caste system. The two vernacular 
words have had various usages and connotation in different 
parts of India although they identify a central phenomenon 
of the Indian village. It is the investigation of this empirical 
phenomenon that the author of this book has taken in hand. 

Beidelman rejects the notion of employer-employee relations 
as an adequate representation of the jajmani system, because 
“This would indicate a contractual relationship similar to 
modern capitalism” (p. 7). He calls it “a socio-economic 
system” (p. 1) or “the economic aspect of caste, I imply by 
the use of the word “caste,” a whole series of social and moral 
evaluations so complex and varied as almost to defy descrip- 
tion. Both occupation and ritual are involved in what are 
termed jajmani relationships” (p. 15). His final revised def- 
inition states: “The jajmani system is a feudalistic system of 
prescribed, hereditary obligations of payment and of occupa- 
tional and ceremonial duties between two or more specific 
families of different castes in the same locality” (p. 6). 

Three types of jajjmani relationship have been identified in 
India by various authors: (1) those between land-owning 
families and the artisans and workers in the context of agri- 
cultural production; (2) those between land-owning as well 
as non-land-owning families and the artisans in the context 
of ritual and secular services; and (3) those between the 
artisans themselves. The main focus of Beidelman’s argument 
in the book is on the first category, which is the relationship 
of subordination of a traditional employee of a serving caste 
to his master. The other two categories admit of more equali- 
tarian relationship between the parties to the contract. The 
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author seems to have unilaterally made up his mind that 
jajman refers to the landlord (although originally it “referred 
to ritual function in caste”) and that all purjans are kamins 
(or servitors). He seems to forget that except under excep- 
tional circumstances, the jajman cannot dismiss his purjan, 
and this cannot be readily called a trait of the feudal system. 

It cannot be denied that the author has assiduously combed 
through the significant writings on this subject, but in the 
opinion of this reviewer he has missed the mark. In the 79 
pages of the book he has used the ford “theoretical” at least 
ten times, but he has not been able to present a theoretical 
delineation of “the jajmani system.” There is no analysis of 
the “feudalistic system,” that he has in mind, His emphasis on 
land being the “determinant in the jajmani system” of the 
past is well put, but he fails to show the interrelationship of 
various categories of land-holding (the reviewer can see at 
least five) in India and naively assumes that all land holders 
are landlords. He uses the two terms interchangeably. If he 
had examined the jajmani relationship in the context of vari- 
ous types of tenureship in Indian villages, he would probably 
have been on firmer ground. An analogy to certain traits of 
feudalism is no substitute for a holistic analysis of the jajmani 
phenomenon. The neglect of historical data in this connection 
is another basic drawback of his analysis. 

All in all this book fails to advance conceptual analysis of 
the jajmani system. However, it has documented enough in- 
formation about this phenomenon, that it should serve as 
guide post for future theorizing and empirical research in this 
field. Considering that the book was originally written for the 
M.A. degree, the author should be commended for the mas- 
sive data presented in such a short essay. 


Hofstra College, Hempstead, N. Y. BAIDYA N, VARMA 


Some Soviet Studies on 
Siberia and Mongolia 


The following notes are based on a selection of Soviet pub- 
lications received by the Institute of Pacific Relations library 
in New York. The list is merely illustrative and not to be re- 
garded as comprehensive. The prices indicated are in rubles 
and kopeks. 

M. I. Gubel’man, Bor’ba za Sovetskii daPnii vostok, 1918- 
1919 [The Struggle for a Soviet Far East, 1918-1922], Mos- 
cow, 1958, 272 pp. 5r. 25k. A tracing of the history of the 
1917 Revolution and beginning of “American-Japanese” in- 
tervention in Siberia, the actions of the Siberian partisans, the 
establishment and activities of the Far Eastern Republic, and 
the establishment in 1922 of the Soviet power in the Russian 
Far East. Includes and epilogue which very sketchily brings 
the story up to 1945, with a concluding section on “What 
the Experience of History Tells.” 

M. Vetoshkin, Bol’sheviki dal’nego vostoka v pervoi Russkoi 
revolyutsii [Bolsheviks of the Far East in the First Russian 
Revolution], Moscow, 1956, 279 pp. 7r. 50k. A consideration 
of the beginning of a workers’ movement and the first Marx- 
ist organizations in the Russian Far East at the end of the 
19th and the opening of the 20th Century, and of the strug- 
gle of Bolsheviks in the Far East in 1905. 

P. T. Khaptaev (editor), Bor’ba za vlast’ sovetov v Buryat- 
Mongolit (1917-1918) [The Struggle for the Authority of 
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the Soviets in Buryat-Mongolia, (1917-1918) ], Ulan-Ude, 1957, 
302 pp. 5r. 90k. This collection of documentary materials 
contains documents in three categories 1) the economic and 
political situation of Buryat-Mongolia before the October 
Revolution; (2) the October Revolution, and the struggle 
for the transfer of power to the Soviets in Buryat-Mongolia; 
and (3) the struggle for the consolidation of Soviet authority 
in Buryat-Mongolia. The book also includes a chronicle of 
events, a geographical index, and a list of sources 

L. M. Papin, Krakh hol hakoushchiny i obrazovanie Dal’ 
nevostochnoit Respubliki [The Failure of the Kolchak Gang 
and Formation of the Far Eastern Republic], Moscow, 1957, 
223 pp. 8r. 75k. Deals with the defeat of the Kolchak move- 
ment, “The Collapse of the Efforts of the Imperialists to 
Create an Anti-Sovict Buffer in Eastern Siberia and the Far 
East,”’ and the creation of the Far Eastern Republic (1920- 
22). 

V. A. Shvarev (chief editor), Dal’nii Vostok za 40 let So- 
vetskoi vlasti [The Far East After 40 Years of Soviet Power], 
Komsomolsk-on-the-Amur, 1958, 552 pp. 15r. A compendium 
of pieces by different authors on various aspects of the Soviet 
Far East, but with heavy emphasis on the 1918-1922 period 
and the Allied intervention. S. S. Grigortsevich writes on 
“The Role of the SA and Japan in the Carrying out of In- 
tervention in the Soviet Far East (1918—April 1920), and 
I. Babichev considers “The Participation of Chinese and 
Korean Workers in the Struggle against the Interventionists 
and White Guards in the Soviet Far East 

L. N. Zel’tsman (chief editor Primorskit Krai [Primorsk 
Region], Vladivostok, 1958, 471 pp. 26r. A illustrated collec- 
tion of studies by teams of writers on the geographic, histori- 
cal, economic, administrative, social and cultural aspects of 
the Primorye region in the Soviet Far East 

P. T. Khaptaev (chief editor ind others, Jstoriya Buryat 
Mongol’skoi ASSR [History of the Buryat-Mongolian ASSR], 
2 vols., Ulan-Ude. Vol. I, 1954, 495 pp.; Vol. II, 1959, 643 
pp. 37r. 25k. (Vol. II). Starts with the epoch of the primeval 
community in the territory of what is now Buryat Mongolia, 
then carries the history from the 3rd Century B.C. (with the 
formation of patriarchal-feudal relationships) through amal- 
gamation of Buryat Mongolia with the Russian State. Vol. I 
brings the history down to the 1917 Revolution; Vol. II 
covers the period 1917-1955. 

B. D. Grekov, S. A. Kozin, A. A. Guber, E. M. Zhukov. 
S. V. Kiselev (editors from the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR); B. Shirendyb, T's. Damdinsuren, Sh. Natsokdorzhi, 
Ts. Puntsuknorbo (editors from Committee of Sciences of the 
Mongolian People’s Republic), Istoriya Mongol’skoi Narodnoi 
Respubliki [History of the Mongolian People’s Republic], 
Moscow, 1954, 422 pp. 19r. A summary history of Mongolia 
from its beginnings to 1954 

B. Shirendyb, Narodnaya Revolyutsiya v Mongolii i obrazo- 
vanie MNR, 1921-1924 [The People’s Revolution in Mon- 
golia and Formation of the MPR, 1921-1924], Moscow, 1956, 
157 pp. 7r. 90k. An account of the transformation of Outer 
Mongolia, after its declaration of independence from China, 
into the Mongolian People’s Republic 

I, Ya Zlatkin, Ocherki novoi i noveishei istorii Mongolii 
[Studies of the Modern and Contemporary History of Mon- 
golia], Moscow, 1957, 299 pp. 13r. 40 k. (In two main parts, 
covering respectively the history of Mongolia from the 17th 
Century to the establishment of an autonomous Outer Mon- 
golia after the Chinese Revolution, and that from 1921 to 
1957. 


New York ©. EDMUND CLUBB 
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TAX EXEMPTION RESTORED TO IPR 

I am glad to report at last that the U.S. Internal Reve- 
nue Service on July 12 restored the tax exemption of the 
International IPR, retroactive to December 22, 1959, and 
also refunded some seven hundred dollars in taxes levied 
on the IPR in 1955. Thus ends a five-year battle. The 
American IPR has also been informed, through its legal 
counsel (Mr. Herbert Little of Seattle) that it will not be 
necessary to bring its own tax case to trial in Washington. 
It thus seems quite possible that the American IPR will 
regain its tax exemption within the next three or four 
months, though it is not known whether this will be made 
retroactive to 1959. 

In the meantime, it should be noted that tax-deductible 
contributions may now be made to the Institute of Pacific 
Relations (i.e. the International IPR). They will be more 
than welcome, since for the past four years the international 
body has drawn heavily on its small reserve funds in order 
to keep the combined New York Office functioning. Once 
more I express my gratitude to all those who steadfastly 
supported the IPR and me during this arduous and often 
discouraging struggle. I hope that their support can now 
be directed to advancing the proper purpose of the In- 
stitute, the non-partisan study and discussion of contem- 
porary Asian problems. The need for this has seldom been 
more urgent. 

WiLuiaM L. Ho.tianp, Secretary-General 








NEW PUBLICATIONS 

THOUGHT REFORM OF THE CHINESE [NTELLEC- 
TUALS. By Theodore H. E. Chen, University of South- 
ern California. 246 pp. $5.00. 

AUSTRALIA AND THE LAW OF THE SEA. By Sir 
Kenneth Bailey. For the Australian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs (Roy Milne Memorial Lecture). 29 pp. 

paper). 40 cents. 

THE ROLE OF INDIAN MINORITIES IN BURMA 
AND MALAYA. By Usha Mahajani. 344 pp. $5.00. 
\ugust ) 

THE EMERGENCE OF THE MODERN INDONESIAN 
ELITE. By Robert van Niel, Russell Sage College. 314 
pp. $6.75. (Quadrangle Books, Inc.). 

NUSANTARA: A HISTORY OF INDONESIA. By 
Bernard H. M. Vlekke, Director, Netherlands Institute 
of International Affairs. Second edition, revised and en- 
larged. 479 pp. $10. (Quadrangle Books, Inc 
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